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THE ART AMATEUR. 



GENERAL DI CESNOLA ARRAIGNED. 



The charge brought by Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent 
against the director of che Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in another part of this publication is so extraordinary 
that we should hesitate to give place to it were it not 
for the well-known responsibility of the person making 
it, and the seemingly strong data upon which it is 
based. General Di Cesnola, in a note to Mr. Feuar- 
dent, printed in the latter's communication, asks him if 
he has asserted, as it has been reported, that " a mir- 
ror has been carved upon a stone statuette in the 
Museum, since its discovery in Cyprus?" If so, he 
says that the charge is of such a serious character that 
he must have a thorough investigation of it. To be 
sure there must be an investigation, for Mr. Feuar- 
dent not only acknowledges having made the statement 
as to the stone image with the mirror, but, as will be 
seen by his communication to The Art Amateur, 
insists that numerous other changes have been made in 
objects of the collection. An investigation is necessary, 
not only for the reputation of General Di Cesnola as a 
savant and a man of honor, but for the satisfaction of 
the world of science at large. The Cyprian antiquities, 
with the discovery of which his name has hitherto been 
honorably associated, are famous throughout Europe, 
and costly volumes full of illustrations and learned crit- 
icisms have been published concerning them. If it 
should appear, as Mr. Feuardent charges, that they 
have been tampered with — doctored to accord with 
notions of what their discoverer thinks they ought to 
represent — they will cease to have any scientific value. 
Indeed, they will be worse than useless. 

We shall await with interest General Di Cesnola's 
reply to Mr. Feuardent. There are always two sides 
to a story. Mr. Feuardent seems to have fortified him- 
self strongly with facts ; but the statement of the 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, supported 
by the result of a searching investigation by disinterest- 
ed persons, may give a new complexion to the matter. 
For the sake of all concerned we hope so. 



MR. KELLOGG AND HIS ALLEGED 
_ "LEONARDO." 



Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : It is to be regretted that the reproduction of the ** Hero- 
dias," in the June number of your interesting journal, does no 
justice to the fine engraving by Forster, and that it gives no con- 
ception of the beauties of the painting in the gallery of Florence. 

In the accompanying text, devoted to •' Mr. Kellogg's Alleged 
Leonardo," are certain sentences which are not to be reconciled 
with the spirit of impartial criticism. For instance, you assert 
that " Mr. Kellogg has challenged criticism of his * Herodias* by 
securing for it a place in the Metropolitan Museum, and invites 
the public to bow down to it as a genuine Leonardo." That 
assertion was uncalled for and erroneous. The trustees made a 
formal request of me to lend to the museum some of my old 
paintings, and I acceded to it; they will be as much surprised 
as I was myself in reading your statement. After repeated re- 
fusals during the last twenty-five years to permit the "Hero- 
dias" to be publicly exhibited out of my studio, I did permit it 
on this occasion, as it was supposed that its exhibition would be 
serviceable to an institution devoted to art in my native State. 
If such insinuations as you have made as to the motives which 
induce owners of valuable works to lend them to the museum 
are thus publicly made, the result must certainly be detrimental 
to its interests and to the progress of art instruction among the 
people. 

In another sentence you express surprise that "Mr. Kellogg 
does not mention the engraving of the ' Herodias ' in the Florence 
Gallery.". From this an inference might be drawn that to men- 
tion it would throw some doubt over the statement that the 
" Herodias" in the museum was the only original painting of the 
subject known to exist. I do not remember to have seen, before 
writing my pamphlet, the engraving you have reproduced ; and 
even had I seen it, would most probably not have noticed it, 
since it had no relation whatever to the subject under considera- 
tion, which was to describe and give the history of a painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci. To seek out and mention all the engrav- 
ings which may exist of the " Herodias" by any other painter 
would have been entirely beside the purpose of the pamphlet, 
and superfluous. 

You seem to take it for granted that there is an original paint- 
ing of Herodias by Da Sesto, but offer no other authority than 
the inscription on the engraving you reproduce, and the opinion 
of the editor of the " Galerie de Florence," and raise the question 
whether the Da Sesto be not the original of the Herodias in the 
Metropolitan Museum ; this appears to be the only point set 
forth in your article which is at all worth examining. 

Now the whole cause of your misapprehension of this subject 
lies in your belief that the picture in Florence is by Da Sesto, 
which is not the fact. That painting is by Luini, and there have 
never been two paintings in that gallery of the same subject. 
You never seem to have suspected that the same picture has been 



attributed by one engraver to Da Sesto, and by another to Luini. 
By this latter name the picture in the Tribune at Florence has 
been known for fifty years, and is the painting I have alluded to 
in my pamphlet as being a copy of the Herodias in the museum. 
It is attributed to Luini by such eminent judges as Viardot, 
Dr. Rio, and Rigollot, and by still more important authority than 
all these together, viz., by the catalogue of the gallery itself. 
Since there is positively no other painting of this subject in that 
gallery, what has become of your mythical Da Sesto, which 
you have with so great expense and trouble placed before the 
public as a competitor for the honor of originality which has 
been the unquestioned heritage of , the Leonardo now in the 
museum for the last seventy years and more ? 

You say you "naturally expected," from what I said, to find 
Morgenstein attributing the picture in Florence to Luini. Why 
did you expect this ? I never even hinted that he did, and yet 
you emphasize this point against my argument by the use of 
italics. Is this fair discussion where truth alone is sought ? 

You think that because I do not trace the ownership nor even 
the existence of the Herodias prior to 1810, that this fact be- 
comes a "flaw in its title." I answer that this does not in the 
slightest degree affect its title. But in the endeavor to trace its 
history as far back as possible, I proved by authentic, indispu- 
table and legalized documentary evidence that it was sent to 
Paris in 1810 to be transferred to canvas. This is proof that it 
was then so old and fragile as to need that operation for its pres- 
ervation. The Luini copy of it was then in the Louvre and in 
good condition, and this, being the same picture as your Da 
Sesto, it follows as a matter of course that it was not (as you 
would have it believed to be) an older painting than thepainting 
that was transferred. Had the condition of the Luini at that 
time demanded restoration it would most likely have been done 
by the same person who transferred the original, since this 
person had charge of all the paintings in all the " Muse*es Im- 
periaux" of France, as I proved in the pamphlet. 

And now for another " flaw in the title" of the alleged 
Leonardo, viz.: that Mr. Kellogg has "no authentic evidence- 
that Leonardo ever painted the Herodias." Of course I have 
not, nor ever pretended to have. But I quoted from Dr. Rio 
the following passage : " The subject was certainly painted by 
him, and created an enthusiasm in his school." I do not know 
Dr. Rio's authority for this statement. Can you disprove it ? or 
have you any as good authority for supposing that Da Sesto ever 
painted the subject ? Let us see the point you would make. 

And now as to the signature on the Leonardo which you 
affirm to be "really a point against its genuineness." Every 
expert knows that a signature is no proof of originality. He 
knows also that it is not necessarily a point against it, even if all 
other of Leonardo's works had been found and examined with- 
out finding a signature. But most certainly all his works have 
never been found. I only called attention to the signature on 
the Herodias because it formed an important link in its identifi- 
cation as being the painting once belonging to the gallery of 
Count Bentzel Sternau, and thus forming a part of its history. 
The signature may have been placed there when the picture 
was restored in 1810. f I know not. It was certainly there in 
1819, according to the testimony of F. R. Fussli. But its presence 
does not invalidate its genuineness or originality, for these must 
absolutely be determined solely by the intrinsic qualities of the 
painting itself. And on these alone I purchased it, without 
advice from any quarter or documents of any kind. On these 
alone I am content to rest the most enviable and widely extended 
reputation it has secured during the last seventy years of its 
existence. 

You declare that "the painting is contrary to history and to 
human nature." I reply that neither Leonardo nor any other 
great master of his epoch adhered to literal interpretation and to 
historical accuracy in the treatment of their subjects. They 
were Poets— Idealists— not Naturalists ; hence their works are 
full of anachronisms. Look, for instance, at the masterpiece of 
Leonardo — the " Last Supper," where the Saviour and his Apos- 
tles are represented with uncovered heads, and their positions 
and draperies all totally at variance with Oriental habits and cos- 
tumes ; while the architecture, the great oblong table, with its 
• cover and contents, are strictly Italian. All the great painters 
" departed as far from the Scripture narrative" as did Da Vinci. 
Where, then, is this a "flaw" in the work of Leonardo? 

As to the opinion you so strangely express against the head of 
St. John, I need only state that it is entirely at variance with that 
of the most accomplished judges of art, and persons of the most 
educated and refined taste. These have especially commended 
this head as being one of the noblest examples of Da Vinci's 
pencil. Wm. Fussli, in his " Kuntswerke," observes that " the 
Head of St. John is very characteristic, and we could wish to see 
him thus portrayed as living." On this point, as well as upon 
all others relating to the picture, I have never yet found a per- 
son to agree with you. 

By the public exhibition of the Herodias, it was expected to 
call forth diverse opinions from well-informed and impartial 
critics, and thus add some information in regard to so rare and 
valuable a painting. Should The Art Amateur prove by its 
strictures to have done this, I shall cordially acknowledge its 
service to art. But I frankly confess that my hopes of any valu- 
able results from its article are far from sanguine. Indeed, it 
may possibly, for a season, be an obstacle to a fair investigation 
of its merits and its history. But the painting itself must, after 
all, be its best defender ; it is, as it ought to be, the ablest and 
strongest champion of its own honor. 

Inasmuch as you have not denied the facts regarding its docu- 
mentary history as given in my pamphlet, nor adduced the 
slightest evidence against its intrinsic claim to be a genuine 
Leonardo, but have simply raised a doubt of it, founded solely 
on an engraving of a copy of it by one of his followers, I did not 
see the necessity of answering your article, as I considered it 
would have no force whatever on any critical mind. But as 



from my silence you have since "assumed that your arguments 
are not to be overcome," I have concluded to forward this rejoin- 
der, with a request that you will publish it in your columns. 
Respectfully yours, 

Miner K. Kellogg. 

We confess our disappointment that Mr. Kellogg does 
not make out a better case. In our previous article we 
summarized our objections to his claim in several short 
sentences, which we numbered for his convenience in 
replying. It will be seen that he does not disprove any- 
one of our conclusions, but wanders off to, the discus- 
sion of irrelevant issues. Let us invite him back to the 
points involved in our argument: 

1. " There is no authentic evidence that Leonardo 
painted such a subject." 

Mr. Kellogg does not attempt to prove that there is. 
He quotes Dr. Rio as saying that Leonardo did paint 
such a subject, but says that he does not know Dr. 
Rio's authority. He then defiantly asks us to disprove 
Rio's assertion. We are not attempting to prove a neg- 
ative, Mr. Kellogg, but are simply showing how far short 
you come in trying to establish your affirmative. 

2. " Mr. Kellogg does not claim to trace the owner- 
ship or even the existence of the picture prior to 1810." 

He makes no attempt to do so now. He says that the 
transfer of his picture from wood to canvas in 18 10 is 
proof that it was then old and fragile, and that the non- 
restoration of the Da Sesto-Luini picture at that time 
proves it was a more recent painting. We do not think 
that anything of the kind is proved ; because, even sup- 
posing that the two panels were originally of the same 
durable quality, the fact that the one had been carefully 
treasured in a public museum while the other had been 
exposed to all kinds of vicissitudes would easily account 
for their relative condition. 

3. " There is either a copy or the original of this pic- 
ture in the Uffizi gallery at Florence, attributed to 
Cesare da Sesto, a pupil of Leonardo." 

Mr. Kellogg admits that the painting in the Uffizi 
gallery was attributed to Da Sesto by the engraver 
Forster and by the editor of the " Galerie de Flor- 
ence." That it is also attributed, and with better au- 
thority perhaps, to Luini does not strengthen Mr. 
Kellogg's position that his own "Herodias" is the 
original. 

4. " The signature on Mr. Kellogg's picture, appar- 
ently evidence in its favor, is really a point against its 
genuineness." 

Mr. Kellogg naively admits that the signature is no 
proof of the authenticity of the picture, and concedes 
that it may have been added when the painting was re- 
stored in 1 8 10. 

5. " The picture, in important respects, is contrary to 
history and human nature, and unworthy of Leonardo." 

Mr. Kellogg admits the errors and anachronisms, but 
claims that they are "not" unworthy of the great 
master. We concede that there are anachronisms in 
" The Last Supper," but there are no errors of fact 
so glaringly contrary to the scripture narrative as in 
41 Herodias." In the latter, Herodias herself is made 
to hold the charger, which is as if, in ' ' The Last Sup- 
per," )ohn instead of Judas were represented as hold- 
ing the bag. 

Much of Mr. Kellogg's letter is based on the gratui- 
tous assumption that we have supposed that there are 
two paintings of the Herodias in the Florence gallery, 
i.e., one by Da Sesto and one by Luini. We never sup- 
posed so, nor intimated that we did. Indeed we have 
expressed no opinion as to whether the fac-simile of Mr. 
Kellogg's picture is by Da Sesto or Luini. There is 
evidently a well-grounded difference of opinion on this 
point, and we have no new testimony to present on the 
subject, even if we had the inclination to discuss it. To 
attempt to settle the question js as foreign to our pur- 
pose as it is to endeavor to discover for Mr. Kellogg 
what his alleged Leonardo really is. All that we have 
attempted to show is that the evidence is strongly against 
the probability of it being what he claims it is. In call- 
ing attention to the fact that the fac-simile of Mr. Kel- 
logg's picture is attributed to Da Sesto by such presum- 
ably competent authority as the editor of such an im- 
portant work as the " Galerie de Florence," and is so 
credited in the engraving we reproduced from that work, 
we simply added to the scanty information concerning 
the alleged Leonardo which is supplied in Mr. Kellogg's 
pamphlet. For^this, Mr. Kellogg ought to be grateful 
to us instead of complaining that the engraving is not 
as good as Forster's. We did not reproduce it for its 
prettiness. Indeed, it is less interesting on that ac- 
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count than for the curious coincidence that, although a 
fac-simile of Mr. Kellogg's own picture and published 
in a well-known art work, that gentleman never knew 
of its existence. 

We are sorry that Mr. Kellogg is moved to deprecate 
our criticism and should regret deeply, if, as he seems to 
fear, it should prove an obstacle to a fair investigation 
of the merits and history of the picture. We appre- 
hend, however, that he exaggerates the danger. That 
he has " never yet found a person to agree with us" 
may be unfortunate for us ; but perhaps the previous 
critics of his picture were personal acquaintances, and 
these can seldom be relied on for an unreserved opin- 
ion. Mr. Kellogg did wisely in revising his opinion as 
to the necessity of answering our article. He thought, 
he says, that "it would have no force whatever on any 
critical mind." That was a hasty conclusion, and we 
can assure him that we know it to be an erroneous one. 
Still we must say that it may well be doubted whether 
Mr. Kellogg has improved his position by his tardy and 
somewhat labored reply. 

Mr. Kellogg says that the genuineness or originality 
of his painting ' ' must absolutely be determined solely by 
the intrinsic qualities of the painting itself." This cer- 
tainly should be true. If we are not mistaken, how- 
ever, Mr. Kellogg was reported not long ago to have 
said to a representative of The New York Evening Post 
that there are no competent judges in this country of 
the works of the old masters. Is it unreasonable, then, 
that we should ask for some other proof of the authen- 
ticity of his " Leonardo" than his individual opinion in 
the matter ? 
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| ATIENGE is rewarded at last. The 
obelisk has arrived safely in New 
York, and Mr. William H. Vander- 
bilt, who is credited with having 
generously offered to pay the ex- 
pense of transporting it here, and 
the editor of The New York World, 
who has done much to further the 
enterprise, ought to feel happy. Paris rejoices in the 
obelisk of Luxor ; London in Cleopatra's Needle, and 
now New York has a monolith probably as old as 
either of them. I feel pretty sure that it will disappoint 
the average American when he comes to see it, for it 
is not as high as the Bunker Hill Monument nor as ugly 
as the Washington Monument. But we have shown 
the effete monarchies of Europe that when we want an 
Egyptian obelisk we can have one as well as they can, 
and we beat them easily in the anachronism of its pos- 
session. Now that we have our monolith let us give it a 
proper site. To hide it in the groves of Central Park, as 
proposed, putting it on a hillock like a grave stone, will 
not do. A sylvan background to such a monument 
would be quite an absurdity. The Central Park, by the 
way, seems to be looked upon as a sort of general fair 
ground, where perforce everything must be dumped in 
order to impress the rural visitor with the vast number 
of our local curiosities. The obelisk is certainly a curi- 
osity in its way, but it ought to be kept apart from 
those other curiosities— the Central Park statuary— with 
which it can have no possible affinity. Perhaps the best 
suggestion for a site is that of a correspondent of The 
New York Tribune, who proposes the open space just 
south of the Fifth Avenue entrance to the Park. 

De Neuville's latest important work, "The De- 
fence of Rorke's Drift," is reported to have been sold 
to Mr. William H. Vanderbilt for the enormous sum of 
three thousand guineas. Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson 
Butler, whose famous " Roll-Call" won for her deserved 
success, was commissioned by Queen Victoria to paint 
for her the same subject that De Neuville has chosen, 
before he had planned his picture, She was to have ex- 



hibited her "Rorke's Drift" at the Royal Academy 
this year, but was unable to finish it in time. It was 
considered a misfortune for the artist, as her picture 
will now be sent to the Queen as soon as finished with- 
out being publicly exhibited. The accident may really 
prove to her advantage, however. Clever as she is, 
she could hardly expect the painting to stand compari- 
son with De Neuville's masterpiece, which has received 
almost unqualified praise from the best critics. 

* * 

I have been allowed to see the results of some ex- 
tremely interesting experiments just made by Professor 
Camille Piton in enamel painting — hitherto an unknown 
art in this country. By means of photography, he 
transfers his subject to the material chosen, and whether 
the latter be glass, china, faience or metal, by the use of 
vitriable colors which are baked in, he fixes the picture 
so as to render it indelible. A photographic portrait 
applied by this process to some such small object as a 
shirt-stucl, collar-button, brooch or watch-case, would be 
valuable, it would seem, as a means of identification in 
case of a disaster by rail or water where, as in the recent 
Seawanhaka horror, many bodies remained unrecogniza- 
ble. The picture once burned in takes no scratch and 
cannot be destroyed by fire or water. Professor Piton 
has associated with himself in this novel enterprise Mr. 
Tournoux, the sculptor (a medallist at the Paris Salon 
of 1876), assistant of Ward the sculptor; Mr. Frerot, 
a decorative artist at Tiffany's, and Mr. Schmaltz, 
formerly with P. Soyer, the enameller, of Paris. From 
the results that I have seen, I should say that the 
venture of these gentlemen ought to be eminently 
successful. Some photographic portraits burned into 
six-inch tiles which were submitted to my inspection 
certainly were very effective. Some were in colors and 
others were ordinary looking photographs printed rather 
faintly preparatory to being painted for a final firing. 
It looks as if there were here the. foundation for a new 

American industry. 

* 

The editor of The Minneapolis Tribune says that with 
the exception of newspaper men — he might at least in- 
clude artists, I should say — nearly every person wets the 
point of a lead-pencil with his tongue before using it. 
By actual count, it was ascertained that of fifty persons 
who came into the counting-room to write an advertise- 
ment or church notice forty-nine wetted the pencil in 
their mouths before using it. First an unclean, 
whiskey-drinking drayman thoughtfully sucked it while 
torturing himself in the effort to write an advertisement 
for a lost bull-dog. ' ' Then a sweet-looking young lady 
came into the office, with kid gloves that buttoned half 
the length of her arm. She picked up the same old 
pencil and pressed it to her dainty lips preparatory to 
writing an advertisement for a lost bracelet." And 
then — but why continue such a disagreeable subject. 
The moral of the lesson is obvious, and to all readers 
of The Art Amateur, I should hope, unnecessary. 
* 

Mr. John Taylor Johnston is sitting to Bonnat 
for his portrait, which is to be hung in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt is said 
to have secured a promise from Meissonier to paint her 
portrait (which may be doubted). A score of other 
Americans of all degrees, except on the point of world- 
ly riches, are crowding the fashionable French artists 
with commissions to try and immortalize themselves on 
canvas. 

* * 

A better number than the August issue of Scrib- 
ner's Monthly has not been published. While the en- 
gravings are all good and wholly free from that ultra- 
artistic abandon which sometimes mars the pages of 
this charming magazine, some are marvels of delicacy 
and beauty. Among these must be named the view of 
the "Parliament Buildings, Ottawa," and "Seven 
Dials." The illustrations which accompany Mr. 
Hamerton's article on Mr. Seymour Haden give a much 
better idea of. the latter's etchings than it would seem 
possible to accomplish within the limits of a few inches 
of surface by straightforward wood-cutting. 

* # 

A clever etching of Durham, by Mr. Samuel Colman, 
is the pictorial feature of the July issue of The American 
Art Review. The other etching of the number is " A 



Wallachian Team," admirably done, by William 
Unger, after Schreyer, but it seems to have suffered in 
rebiting. Signor Alessandro Castellani sends from 
Rome a valuable illustrated article on "The Antique 
Mural Paintings and Stuccos discovered near the 
Farnesina. " 

* * 

Miss Oakey's illustrations of y The Happy Hunting 
Ground " in Harper's Magazine are the least attractive 
of the pictorial features of what otherwise would be an 
excellent number. 

* * 

The public services of Disraeli, in his capacity as a 
statesman and a litterateur, are known to the world ; 
but it is not generally known that, as a trustee of the 
British Museum, he has contributed in no small degree 
to the greatly enhanced reputation of late years of the 
collections of that institution. Especially is this true in 
regard to the collection of coins which M. Lenormant, in 
a recent article in The (London) Academy, declared to 
be the finest in the world. The following anecdote, 
which comes to me on excellent authority, shows how, 
by the promptness which characterizes all the actions of 
the great Englishman, he acquired for the British 
Museum the splendid collection of coins of the Due de 
Blacas. On the death of the duke Messrs. Rollin & 
Feuardent,the dealers, made a valuation of the collection, 
placing it at sixty-three thousand pounds sterling. Mr. 
Gaston L. Feuardent, one of the firm, called upon the 
authorities of the Paris Museum, told them that the col- 
lection was to be bought for that sum, and offered his 
services to negotiate for it. He was curtly informed 
that if the Government wanted to buy it, It could do 
so without the intervention of an agent. Mr. Feuar- 
dent then went to London and offered it to the British 
Museum. Mr. Disraeli, as soon as he heard of the 
matter, had a committee of experts sent to Paris to ex- 
amine the collection and to report their opinion. The 
arrival of the commission reached the ears of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, who gave orders to secure the collec- 
tion at any price for the French Government. Mr. 
Feuardent and the agents of the British Museum saw 
that if they did not act at once and very decisively they 
would lose the treasure. To gain time it was given 
out that the commissioners would return to England in 
a few days and report to their principals. What they 
really did was to telegraph immediately the facts of the 
case to Mr. Disraeli ; and he, on receiving their com- 
munication, without waiting to consult with any of his 
colleagues, telegraphed back to the commissioners to 
buy the collection. Mr. Feuardent accordingly waited 
upon the custodians of the treasure and made the offer 
of £63,000 for it before they were acquainted with the 
Emperor's determination to possess it. They asked for 
time to consider the matter, but they were told that the 
British Museum was peremptory in requiring an answer 
at once, and, the offer being a liberal one, it was ac- 
cepted. The necessary papers to complete the pur- 
chase were executed, and just as the collection was be- 
ing packed for its destination the Emperor's messenger 
arrived to buy the coins. It was too late. Napoleon 
was furious. But he could do nothing. The prompt 
action of Disraeli in the emergency had won for the 
British Museum one of its greatest prizes. 

Another anecdote of Disraeli in his role of a Brit- 
ish Museum trustee comes to me from the same source. 
Mr. Feuardent had secured the only known Greek 
contemporaneous bust of Alexander the Great, and was 
posing it in one of the galleries of the Museum for the 
inspection of the trustees, who were to look at it with a 
view to buying it. Suddenly some one tapped him 
upon the shoulder and gruffly remarked, " You must 
not touch any of the objects in the Museum." It was 
Disraeli. The dealer replied, " When it becomes the 
property of the Museum I will not touch it. In the 
mean time it is my property, and I will enjoy the privi- 
lege of touching it." " Indeed, and may I ask your 
name?" said Disraeli. Mr. Feuardent told him. 
" And what price do you ask for the bust?" asked the 
statesman, eying it critically with great satisfaction. 
"Four hundred pounds," said the dealer. "Well, 
Mr. Feuardent," said Disraeli, " if the Museum does 
not buy it, J will. So you need not touch it again." 
The Museum did buy it. Montezuma. 



